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For the Companion. 
“THE JOLLY BOYS.” 4 


It was noon, and the men came dropping in at 
gwiggs’s for their liquor. Swimson, the shoe- 
maker, was there and very merry, for he had 
just won “the treats,” on throwing the dice with 
the factory overseer, 

“Who say? liquor aint a good thing?” he ex- 
claimed, as he tossed off his glass. **Food, and 
fre, and friends, I calls it.” He struck into a 
chorus, 

“Trouble, trouble, 
*S all a bubble 
When the glass goes round, goes round.” 

“You've a rare voice, Swimson,” said the over- 
seer. “Fill up again, and give us ‘The Jolly 
Boys.” Swimson filled and began. 

“The jolliest boys that ever I see 
Are the jolly boys that drink with me, 


What do we care for labor and pain ? 
Drink, drink, and drink again! 


“There aint no labor, there aint no pain, 
For the jolly boys are met again, 

Drink, drink and drown all sorrow, 
We'll live to-day if we die to-morrow.” 

“That's foolosophy set to moosic; that’s what 
I calls it,” commented the landlord, busy behind 
the counter, waiting on customers. ‘‘Foolosophy, 
that’s it,” he repeated, with the confidence of an 
oracle. 

“The jolliest boys that ever I see, 

And jolly boys we’ll ever be,” 
wound up Swimson, as a little urchin of not more 
than eight came up to him. 

“Mother wants you,” said the child. 

“Here, you must be a jolly boy, Georgy !” ex- 
claimed Swimson, catching him ap and setting him 
onhis knee. ‘Don’t you want to be a jolly boy 
like me ?” 

The child smiled and nodded. 

The father held out a glass to the overseer, 
whose bottle was not quite empty. ‘‘A drop for 
the boy!" , 

It was poured—a DROP OF DEATH, and the fa- 
ther gave it to his own son. 

“Good, Georgy! drink it, Georgy! You'll 
like it so you can’t get enough of it when you're 
as old as I am!” 

Was the man mad? sowing the dragon-tooth 
that should spring up an armed man to throttle 
him! kindling a fire to burn his home to ashes! 

The boy drank—said the poison was good, and 
was called ‘‘a man” for it. 

“You'll be a jolly boy, won't you, Georgy ?” 
chuckled the landlord, and Georgy smiled and 
nodded. After this he was often at Swiggs’s, 
gettting ‘‘good tastes” and draining the bottom 
of the glasses. He soon learned to sing ‘*The 
Jolly Boys,” much to the delight of Swiggs, who 
often hired him to sing it for the entertainment of 
his customers, rewarding him with a lump of 
sugar in a little bad liquor. Swimson was proud 
of the boy’s talent and popularity, and often 
joined in the applause he called forth. 

But his pride was changed to anger when, 
grown older, Georgy began to lengthen his liquor 
scores, already much too long, Swiggs rewards 





tot enough to satisfy his growing appetite. 
He gave him a sound thrashing for it, which the 
boy declared was “‘hardly jolly,” and when the 
offence was repeated, another, which he pro- 
nounced even less so than the first. 

“Til teach you to run up scores for me,” said 
Swimson, “I'll teach you that when you dante 
You'll have to pay the fiddler.” 

What to be done now? Georgy must have 
drinks, could not be jolly without them, he said; 
‘ong-singing would not supply them, and he did 
tot care to pay for them in thrashings. 

he stole money from his father’s drawer, 
ind one night got so very “jolly” that he fell in 
© gutter and lay there till morning. It was 
midwinter, and he was carried home with his feet 
en. He suffered terrible pain in consequence, 
*everal of his toes had to be amputated and he 
could not walk for months. When he could walk, 
found he was lame for life. 

Hard work to be “jolly,” he thought. So hard 

‘0 get the liquor for which his appetite constantly 
ed, and then such trouble and misery as it 
made; Short mirth! long pain! But liquor he 
‘ould have, no matter what it cost; drink he 
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“GOOD, GEORGY! DRINK IT, GEORGY!” 


would, at all hazards. His father tried to restrain 
him, forbade him to drink, tried to pluck up the 
dragon-tooth he had sown. Too late; it had 
already sprung into an armed man. How easy it 
is to do! how impossible to undo! Break down 
the dam and loose the water, then try to drive it 
back! Strike steel to flint and spread the furi- 
ous flames, can you gather them up and hide them 
harmless in the flint again? Kindle the appetite 
for drink, can you stay it at your will? Nay, 
nothing human can control it. Bring affection, 
tenderest, truest, to plead before it with smile 
and tear; bring sorrow—the anguish that is be- 
yond both words and tears; bring sickness, 
shame, blasting; bring death; bring hell! you 
cannot stay the man who has the appetite for 
strong drink. Drink he will. He will steal for 
drink—crawl for it—do any thing. 

And men knowing this, kindle in their offspring 
the deadly thirst? put liquor to their lips? fire in 
their bosom? Do they teach them to play with 


' shunwed him. 


He tried to regain favor—volun- 
|teered ‘The Jolly Boys,” but it had lost its 
charm. Who could echo it from his lips? Swiggs 
had now nothing to say about its ‘‘foolosophy.” 
He concluded that George was no longer an at- 
| traction at his place, and ordered him away. 

A low, dirty, miserable drunkard, George 
hangs around the meanest holes of the town, 
stealing, begging, starving by turns—doing any 
thing for a drink. Sometimes he calls on his fa- 
ther, still pegging away at his last, and grown 
very cross and sullen, and with a silly, idiot leer 
| always begs for a drink in a way that seems to 
bring up a hateful memory. ‘‘A drop for the 
boy !* he says, and the old man writhes, and 
growls, and sometimes curses him, then curses 
himself as he repeats the bitter words, ‘A drop 
| for the boy !” P. H. Pueps. 


| 
| THE SCOUT OF THE POTOMAC. 
| He was anative of Western New York. When, 
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| loose. 





| horse for the captain. 
| he came from, but I was quite sure he belonged 





next found myself on the ground among some 
pieces of the horse. 

‘The first thought was, ‘There goes the cap- 
tain’s horse, and I’m left to foot it. I felt bad. 
‘What will the captain say! Well, I'll see what 
[van do; perhaps I can manage to get another 
horse before the battle opens in the morning.’ So 
that night, after looking round and not getting 
my eye on a horse, I lay down under a fence, and 
thought I would take a nap. But I cared more 
for a good horse than a good sleep. As luck 
would have it, I soon heard some horses coming 
down pretty fast. They had evidently broken 

I sprang for the first one, and missed 
The next was a few rods behind. ‘Now,’ 
says I to myself, ‘is your last chance; and it was, 
for there were only two. I struckefor him, and 
caught him by the bridle rein. It was light 
enough to see, and I soon found out I had a good 


him. 


I forgot to inquire where 


to me. 

‘‘When I hitched up at night, after that won- 
derful day of Antietam, and got my blanket off 
the saddle-bow and unrolled it to go to sleep, I 
found two minnie balls snugly imbedded in the 
centre of the hard roll. ‘Thank you’, thought I, 
‘gentlemen; you fired a shade too low.’ 

‘Finally, the army was before Fredericksburg. 
During a part of that fight we were troubled by 
the enemy’s sharpshooters. They were picking 
off our officers and best artillerists, from a very 
long rangé. I saw how the thing was working, 
and I managed to get into an old, deserted house, 
which could stand a pretty heavy shvt. I bad a 
splendid rifle and plenty of ammunition. It was 
a fine cover, and I used it to some advantage. 
A large open window looked out just in the di- 
rection I wanted, and as fast as I loaded I slyly 
took a look out, picked my man, and blazed 
away. I kept tkis up fora considerable time, till 
an accident happened. As I was approaching the 
window for another fire, a shell came through the 
side of the house, an burst about three feet over 
my head. Down I went, of course, and began to 
survey the damage. One piece had struck my 
left arm, making a compound fracture below the 
elbow; another piece had struck my left leg just 
above the knee. 

“I thought now, as I had done a pretty good 
day’s work, I would contrive to haul off for re- 
pairs and get among my friends. Some of the 
men not far off had heard a shell explode in the 
house where they knew I was firing, and, dis- 
covering me, carried me off to the hospital quar- 


adders as well? to lay finger on the rattlesnake’s ,at the first call for volunteers, he offered himself | ters, where, after a while, my arm was tinkered up 
tooth? Why not? Would the madness be more ? (asa soldier, he was rejected by the examining in a hurry, my leg was Cressed, and I Jay down 
surgeon on account of a stif” vnee, caused by the | and ate my supper, for I was as hungry as a wolf. 


It was but little that George could steal from 
his father’s drawer; he therefore determined to 
steal elsewhere, and succeeded in obtaining quite 
a sum from the factory counting-room. He was 
suspected, arrested and lodged in jail. His father 
visited him there. Swimson was already an al- 
tered man; he had ceased his songs and merri- 
ment, and song and merriment had even grown 
hateful to him. His drink could not drown his 
trouble nor make him forget his pain. But when 
he was told that his oldest son was lodged in jai 
on charge of theft, he was overwhelmed. He 
hurried thither. He looked aghast at the boy, 
manacled, upon the dirty floor. 

‘Liquor did it!” he exclaimed, “liquor !” 


angry eyes, and gnashing his teeth. 


were pay.enough for these. 


and holy—with their lives—their souls, even. 











George came out of prison to drink again. He 
went back to Swiggs’s, but every one there 


_ kick of a horse when he was . boy. But he was 
| determined to go to the war, ind no surgeon or 
\recruiting offieer could stop him. When the 
company from his native town marched to Canan- 
daigua to join the regiment, he went with them. 
After much difficulty, he succeeded in getting an 
| officer of Gen. King’s staff to take him as his or- 
'derly, From that time we let him tell his own 
story, as he related it to one who visited him in 
| the Douglas Hospital, in Washington, in Decem- 
| ber, 1862. 
| ‘The officer I was serving got sick, and I had 
| to come on with him to Washington, so I lost the 
jchance to be in the battles of Gainesville and 


‘‘You—you, yourself—you piv 1T, old man!” | Bull Run. When my commander got better he 
answered the young wretch, darting fire from his | gave me permission to rejoin the brigade, and to 
I got in the staff) 

Months on that dirty jail floor, the demon again, and was in the splendid battle of South 
thirst for liquor gnawing him, the dread of long | Mountain, where I had one of my great days, 
imprisonment before -him, was heavy pay for a| worth more than all my life before. O how glo- 
few hours of jollity at Swiggs’s. But it was not rious the old flag looked every time the smoke 
all, nor half. There was the anxious trial, the rolled off and we saw her still streaming! The 
conviction, the doom, the felon’s shameful garb, 
and lonely cell, and compelled toil, and years of and I never expect to see a better one. The 
silence, and homesickness, and utter wretched-|night before the battle, while our general was 
ness. For a little merriment—a laugh—a song— 
a light head! One would think a headache, a 
dull.morning, fretted nerves and _lhistlessness, 
No; men pay for 
them with everything that is dear, and valuable, 


|have the use of his horse. 


| grand and bloody field of Antietam came next; 


forming his division, a rebel battery opened on 
us with shot and shell. A small shell took the 
head clean off a soldier who was standing about 
two rods in front of me, struck my horse in the 
side, just behind my leg, cutting the girths and 
exploding inside the horse. I only remember the 
fire flew pretty thick, and after in some way get- 
ting up into the air higher than I was before, I 

















“Well, old boy,’ said I to myself, ‘you have 
had your way; you determined to come to the 
war, and you did. Now look at yourself and see 
how you like it.’ 

“I did look at myself. I didn’t look very 
handsome, it’s true; but I looked well enough 
for all practical purposes, and I felt still better. 

‘‘Being of no particular use down at Falmouth, 
they sent me up here, where I arrived the other 
day. The doctor down at Fredericksburg botched 
my fractures, and, between jolting about and one 
thing and another, I must have the arm taken off 
now; but as my leg is nearly well, I shall be 
about again, almost as good as new, in a few 
days.” 

The next morning, after inhaling ether, his arm 
was taken off three or four inches below the elbow. 
He got on finely, and in a few days he was walk- 
ing around town to return the calls of friends who 
had visited him in the hospital. 

But what was he to do now? His name did 
not appear on the rolls of the army; he had 
never been mustered into the service; the gov- 
ernment knew no such man as a soldier. Gens. 
King, Hatch and Doubleday, and a large number 
of officers besides, knew him, but only as a vol- 
unteer independent scout. Now he was to leave 
the hospital, with one arm less, no money in his 
pocket, and only the shoddiest style of clothes, to. 
go to his home the best way he could, 

Some of his former commanders caused the- 
facts to be made known to the War Department ; 
and everything that was right and proper was. 
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done with promptness and despatch. He was|them much anxiety, 


They were sure something | 


mustered into his regiment, to take effect from | had happened at Mary’s. Their fears were soon 


the day his company marched out of his native | 
town. This gave him pay for the whole time, 
allowance of clothing he had never drawn, one 
hundred dollars’ bounty money, a new patent arm 
that looks just like its mate, an honorable dis- 
charge from the volunteer army of the United | ; 
States, and an annual pension of ninety-six dol- 
lars for life. ’ 

In a letter to the friend who reports the above 
narrative, he says, ‘‘I have finally conquered. I| 
am now an enlisted man. I feel that I have done | 
my duty to my country, and some little good to| 
the cause for which we are shedding our blood.” | 
—Light and Dark of the Rebellion. 


—_——__+9 





For the Companion. 

ANECDOTES OF ANIMALS. } 
The anecdotes which are found below are true, | 
having been related to the writer by eye-wit-| 
nesses of the facts. They are curious illustra-| 
tions of the kind of resentment which dignified | 
dogs manifest when injured. 
A gentleman was standing upon the piazza of a 
country tavern in R , N. H., when the usual 
daily mail came in. It*was in the days of stage 
coaching. The house stood upon the brow of a 
small hill, and the carriage road which led to it 
swept down another hill. The driver of the stage 
coach was wont to appear daily upon the brow of 
this eminence, handling his ribbons deftly, and 
cracking his long whip with a snap that sent the | 
four smoking horses headlong down the hill, to | 
be brought up at the hotel door with a sweeping 
curve, and a sudden jerk and whoa, that brought 

everybody out. 





It was a hot summer day, the horses were 
flecked with foam, and panted eagerly for breath, 
and the gentleman, Col. W , noticed that a 
fine Newfoundland dog had sat down near the 
coach, and was lolling his red tongue far out of 
his wide jaws, as if the race he had been running 
with the gallant leaders had been too much for 
him. His grand proportions, his honest, intelli- 
gent face, and expressive eyes, made him a no- 
ticeable dog, and the colonel was mentally con- 
cluding that he knew something, when a puppy 
that belonged to the tavern discovered the new 
arrival, and ran up to introduce himself, puppy 
fashion, by three or four sharp, saucy barks. The 
big dog condescended a single glance, that said, 
plainly enough, 

‘*My little friend, I am too hot and tired to at- | 
tend to you just now.” | 

Nothing daunted, the puppy bit, half playfully, | 
half rudely, at the drooping silken ear of the dig- | 
nified stranger in black. He was too complete a| 
puppy to take the hint, although the big dog drew | 
himself up with a kind of dignified patience, that 
the colonel could not but admire ; so he ran round 
the Newfoundland snapping more boldly, and at 
last bit sharply at his paw. 

The large dog quietly raised the insulted mem- 
ber and set it down again. 

















**You are beneath my notice,” said his dignified 
manner. | 

The puppy bit again; the other foot was raised 
with the same gentlemanly forbearance, if we may 
be allowed the term. 

“Really,” thought the puppy, ‘this great, hulk- | 
ing fellow is afraid to fight me ;” so he swelled up| 
as large as his contracted yellow hide would let | 
him, growled savagely, and this time bit hard. 

In a twinkling he was caught up by the nape of 
the neck, as a cat takes her kitten, and walked | 
off by the Newfoundland, followed by the colonel, | 
who was so much amused that he determined to 
witness the grand finale. The dog trotted down| 
the hill and up the next without the least effort, | 
with the astonished puppy held carefully between | 
his teeth. On the other side of this hill a bridge | 
spanned a considerable stream. On he trotted 
until he reached the middle of the bridge ; then | 
he reared upon his hind legs, held the puppy far | 
out over the railing and deliberately dropped him | 
into the deepest part of the river; then, in his! 
cool, quiet way, went back to the tavern, and sat 
down again to wait for his master in the stage 
coach. 

Prince was the favorite dog of a worthy couple 
who had just married their daughter to a gentle- 








man residing in a town sixty or more miles dis-| 


tant. To the surprise of all parties, Prince left 
his old home to share the fortunes of his young 
When the family visited the daughter 
in her new home, they tried to coax Prince to go 
back with then, but he very decidedly declined 
the invitation. Not long after Prince was called 
out to drive away some sheep that were intruding 
upon the premises. By some mistake he caught 
one of his master’s lambs by the ear, and would 
not let it go when called off. It was thought best 
to teach him to be more careful by boxing his 
ears pretty soundly. Nothing more was thought 
of the matter until bed time, when it was dis- 
covered that the dog was missing. About mid- 
night the old folks at home were awakened by 
Prince’s well-known bark at the door. His ap- 
pearance at such an hour, and all alone, caused 


mistress. 


dispelled by a letter, in which an amusing de- | 


adopted. 
It was some time in the afternoon when he set 
out, and he accomplished the long journey of 
sixty miles before twelve o'clock that night. 


(From “Carols, Hymns and Songs,” by Rev. J. H. Hopkins, Jr.] 


|! nervously did I read over all the names from be- 


} 


cription of Prince’s sudden miff was given, ac- 


companied by inquiries as to his whereabouts. rh 
He resented that box so much that nothing could| /ars in gold for the Sanitary Commission. 


nduce him to return to the home he had once 
He was not used to such discipline. 





| 


Mrs. P. P. Bonney. 





SCRAPS FOR YOUTH. 
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THE LITTLE DOVES. 


High on the top of an old pine tree 

Broods a mother dove with her young ones three; 
Warm over them is her soft, downy breast, 

And they sing so sweetly in their nest: 

“Coo,” say the little ones, “Coo,” says she, 
Allin their nest in the old pine tree. 


Soundly they sleep through the moonshiny night, 
Each young one covered and tucked in tight; 
Morn wakes them up with the first blush of light, 
Aud they sing to each other with all their might,— 
**Coo,”’ say the little ones, “Coo,”’ says she, 

Allin their nest in the old pine tree. 


When in the nest they are all left alone, 

While their mother tar for their dinner has flown, 
Quiet and gentle they all remain, 

Till their mother they see come home again; 
Then “Coo,” say the little ones, ‘‘Coo,” says she, 
Allin their nest in the old pine tree. 


When they are fed by their tender mother, 

One never will push or crowd another; 

Each opens widely his own little bill, 

And he patiently waits, and gets his fill; 

Then **Coo,” say the little ones, **Coo,” says she, 
All in their nest in the old pine tree. 


Wisely the mother begins, dy-and-by, 

To make her young ones learn to fly; 

Just for a little way over the brink, 

‘Then back to the nest as quick as wink; 

And ‘*Coo,” say the little ones, ‘Coo, says she, 
All in their nest in the old pine tree. 


= 


Fast grow the young ones, day and night, 

‘Till their wings are plumed for a longer flight; 
Till unto them at the last draws nigh 

Thdtime when they all must say good-bye; 

The Coo,” say the little ones, “Coo,” says she, 
And away they fly from the old pine tree. 


4+ 
or 


“SMALL SUMS, $5.” 

When I was quite a small boy I had a craving 
ambition to see my name in print. The name 
once published to the world by means of type 
and printer’s ink seemed to my ardent and inex- 
perienced mind to be fame itself. But I could 
see no way of coming before the public. The 
writings of a boy ten years old are not greedily 
sought after by publishers, as a general rule; and 
it was in vain that I submitted sheet after sheet 
of very profound observations on men and things 
as seen from the limits of an indulgent grand- 
mother’s apron-string, with trembling hands to 
my uncle, who published a paper. My uncle was 
a ‘‘great smoker ;” and it was generally my sole 
satisfaction to find my most elaborate productions 
merely glanced at, pronounced ‘‘very good,” and 
immediately converted into pipe-lighters. My 
grandmother, poor soul, was the only mortal that 
recognized and applauded my amazing genius; 
and I have not a doubt but what she thought me 
capable of any thing in a literary point of view, 
from a love-letter to a Commentary on the Pen- 
tateuch. All my efforts to come into pyint 
proved unavailing. But one day, happening to 
get hold of the report of some religious mission- 
ary society, I saw that there was a long list of 
donors and subscribers published at the end of 
the book. I actually knew some of the persons 
whose names were there inserted. Here was an 
opening forme. I immediately set at work col- 
lecting all the pennies I could; and saving them 
up till I got asum of about fifty cents, waited for 
the collectors to come round again, when I gave 
my money and wrote my name in full. Anxious- 
ly did I await the ‘‘Report;” at length in came 
the blue-covered pamphlet that was to hand my 


name down to posterity. Eagerly did I open it, 





ginning to end,: but mine was not there; and it 
was with a heavy heart I came to the conclusion 
that the only part of the book which bore any ref- 
erence to me was, ‘‘Small Sums, $5.” I was 
| now a sadder but a wiser boy; determined not to 
\be baffled again, I resolved to get out of the 
\small sum contributors next year. Accordingly, 
| with a good deal of begging, and saving, and self- 
| denial, the next report not only had my name in 
full, but the word ‘‘Master” before it, and one 
‘dollar after it! P 


wag rejected at the door. As be passed down the | 
street, a gentleman, seeing his distress, listened to 

his story, gave him a ticket, and sent him in. 
The simplicity of the child and the beauty of the 
offering attracted attention, and the chicken was 
put up at auction and sold for four hundred dol- 
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s 
ADVENTURE WITH A PANTHER. 


We retired to the cabin at evening, and the old 
trapper set before us his stores of dried venison, 
of which we made a hearty supper. Afterwards, 
as the custom was, the pipes were lighted, and 
the hour was given to rest and gossip. 

“I’ve seen the wolves thicker around this camp 
of a winter’s night,” remarked the old man, ‘‘than 
the trees are now. I’ve laid here alone, and 
listened to hear them gatherin’ the pack together 
—first, from away up the mountain, this side, 
comes a hungry howl, then an answer way off | 
other way; pretty quick another comes from | 
the other shore. If you looked out, may be| 
you'd see two or three streakin’ across the ice. 
The next you'd know, they would be snarlin’ and 
dodgin’ among the trees, close around the camp. 
I’ve watched ’em settin’ on their haunches in the | 
snow, and lookin’ wistful—just as if they’d like | 
amazingly to clean out your camp, but couldn’t 
quite figure how todo it. I’ve counted twenty | 
close to the camp, at once.” | 

‘«Interesting companions, beyond a doubt, of a| 
stormy winter’s night,” observed one of the party. | 
“Did you never show them that you appreciated | 
the neighborly attention ?” 

“‘Sometimes when I got sight of a big one, I} 
sent a rifle ball, and knocked him over. Thev’d| 
disperse a minute, but always came back to eat | 
up the dead one—hide, bones, and all.” : | 

‘They follow the example of some armies, and | 
“a off their dead with them.” 

“*P’ve suffered more from the painters than any | 
other varmint in the woods. They will follow a| 
line of traps, may be ten mile, and take out every 
sable you've got. 





There was one old thief sarved | 
me that way so often that I got savage, and 
made up my mind I'd have her hide if it took me 
a month’s work. She was an old she painter, and. 
cunnin’. I put out my traps for her time and 
ag’in, until I began to be afeerd she was too wise 
forme. But one mornin’ early I goes up—'twas 
up that run between the two mountains, across 
yonder—and the trap was gone! ‘Hullo!’ says 
I, ‘old lady, you’ve put your foot in, at last.’ I 
sot out and followed her trail where she had} 
dragged the trap through the underbrush, two or | 
three mile. At last [ run into a big windfall of 
timber, where the trees laid jammed together in | 
all ways—sometimes twenty feet high. I lost her | 
trail just there, and I couldn't see into the jam | 
the length of your nose. I knowed she was in| 
there, any how, and so I pushed in. I got ina 
rod or two, and jumped up on a big log afore 
me—not thinkin’ of seein’ her there. But there 
she lay, stretched flat under t’other side of the 


sprawlin’ there, with her great yellow eyes lookin’ 
me through! I jumped back off that log quick. 
The painter jumped toward me, too, but didn’t 
reach me. The chain of the trap was fast in the 
brush, and there she stood facin’ me—snarlin’ and 
yellin’. If any critter ever looked savage, it was 
that painter. I didn’t wait long; I put a ball 
through her head, and she dropped peaceably 
enough.” 
——_+oo—__—_ 


IT PAYS. 


The bell rung for recess, and out rushed a 
_crowd of noisy boys, eager to enjoy their freedom. 
The teacher had gone to his dinner, and no one 
was left in the school-room but poor John Hays, 
who was obliged to stay in and learn his grammar 
lesson, in which he had altogether failed that 
morning. Very disconsolate he looked sitting 
there with that hard lesson which must be learned, 
and it did not seem to grow any easier or plainer 
the more he looked at it. ‘‘I never can learn it,” 
he exclaimed, impatiently. 

Just then Harry Scott’s merry face looked in at 
the door. ‘Got to stay in all recess, John?” he 
asked. 

“Yes, and longer too for what I see, for I can’t 
learn this awful lesson.” 

“Why, what’s the matter with it?” 

“O, there’s no sense in it at all,” and John 
looked sadly at the puzzling lesson. 

**Well, now, suppose we put our heads togeth- 
er, and see if we can’t make some sense out of it. 
I dare say we will clear it up before long.” And 
Harry sat down by him. 

‘But you will lose your recess this way.” 

‘‘Never mind that; it’s all right; now for the 
lesson.” 

They had hardly got fairly into it, when a 
group of noisy schoolmates were at the door, 
calling, ‘‘Harry, Harry Scott, what are you doing 
in there? Come out; were’re waiting for you to 
join our game of ball.” 

“Can't come just yet; John and I are clearing 





| - Since I have seen more of the ways of the 
world I have discovered that a great many “‘old 


boys,”*with grey hair, even, are particularly anx- | 


ous not to have their names buried among the 
‘small sums,” whenever they give their money 
for charity or religion ! bd 
imitans Skis 
PLEASING INCIDENT. 

The Rev. Dr. Kendall, who recently returned 
from an oflicial visit to California, communicates 
the following incident : 

A poor little boy brought to the Sanitary Fair, 
held at Marysville, a white chicken, which was 
all he had to offer, saying it might make some 
broth for a poor sick soldier. He had decked his 
little offering with ribbon of ‘red, white and blue,’ 
but he had no money to pay the entrance fee, and 


up this lesson; let some one take my place.” 
‘*What a silly fellow !” 
| up all his recess for such nonsense.” And o 
they went grumbling, while Harry and John 
| turned to the lesson again. 
| it began to look to Jqhn’s mind after Harry's ex- 
Eraneton, and soon he declared that he quite 
new it. 
‘Good! there comes the teacher; now he will 
hear it, and that will leave you ten minutes for a 
run on the playground yet.” 


for his kindness. 





tree! I'd have stepped right off onto her in the 
next step. It started my hair a trifle, to see her | 


“Just like him, giving 


Very clear and plain | 


And away went as shes 
Harry, as his companion was trying to thank him | 


“I'd like to know what use there is in giving | pass in safety over the difficult way. 
up all your recess to help an idle fellow,” said | prudence, patience and prayer. 


a 

“Good! why, George, it pays.” 

“Pays!” said George, with contempt. «pq 
like to know how. By losing all your recess, | 
suppose.” . te 

‘Yes, it pays to give up your recess, if you can 
help a schoolmate out of his trouble; it pays in 
the satisfaction you feel afterwards, and is better 
than half a dozen game’ of ball. See, there 
comes John now, looking brighter than ever,” 

Harry was right; he always found itso. When 
he took the money he had saved to get a new 
book and bought with it some dainty for the sick 
widow ; or when he gave up a half holiday to as. 


| sist his father, who was very busy; or when he 


helped his schoolmates out of any trouble, he ql. 
ways félt well paid for it. 

Did you ever try Harry’s plan? I wish you 
would. Be useful, be generous. Make some 
sacrifice for the good of others; give up some 
pleasure to help your neighbors. Look out for 
the happiness of others as well as your own. | 
think you will find, as Harry did, that ‘it pays,” 
—American Messenger. 

—_—_—_+o+—____ 
A DESOLATED HOME. 

No doubt among so large*a circle of readers 
as that in which the Companion is received there 
are many families, who, during thg past year, 
have mourned the passing away of the young and 
the loved who now sleep quietly in their little 
graves; but the following letter exhibits a deso. 
lation so sweeping that we cannot refrain from 
publishing it. Many a mother’s heart will re. 
spond tearfully to its sad words: 

Kinp Frienps,—Your friendly circular has just 
come to hand, but your young friends who have 
often read the Companion are all in that land where 
sorrow and death never come. Three precious girls of 
the ages of 12, 10 and 7, also a darling boy of 5 short 
summers were all buried in one week, that direfy| 
disease, diptheria, having been the cause of their deaths, 
Their father is in the army. The children dearly 
loved to read the Companion. After it had beew read 


by them it was sent to their father, and it gladdened 
the heart of many a soldier boy. Don’t wonder when 


| I tell you that the tears fell freely when I read your 
| circular to my little ones, tor it brought them freshly to 


my mind. They loved the little paper, for it brought 


sunshine with its visits, but I have not one child left to 
| gladden my heart, and to ask me to take it in the sad, 
| lonely months that are yet to come. 


i 4 I thank you for 
the pleasure it has given me and mine, and hope you 


| may in the coming years cheer many a home not dark 


and desolate like my own. M. A.D, 


WORTHY OF EMULATION. 

A friend writes us that the children of New 
Ipswich, N. H., have recently held a fair, which 
proved very successful. The boys raised various 
kinds of fruit and vegetables, the girls picked 





jnuts and cranberries, and made tidics, mittens, 


socks, &c. Each donation, as it was carried into 
| the hall where the fair was held, was numbered, 


jand the object of benevolence for which it was de- 


signed recorded in a book. When the accounts 
were made up, it was found that the receipts 
amounted to one hundred and eight dollars, which 
were distributed as follows: 


Chrietian Commplasion.. scscpcccenepoegececcegecccces $30,00 
Greek Mission ° 
American Home Missions 
ee 

Five Points Mission, N.Y 
American Missionary Association ‘ 
Dr. Gulick, Sandwich Islands.........4..ececeeeeeee 50 
POEM ccoccssccsesessceses 4,0 
Sanitary Commission... 
| Mewere Mission, W. Voccoccccccccscccceccccsccccces SM 





| 











Well done for the boys and girls of New Ip» 

| wich! 
————_~+o>—____ 

STEPPING-STONES. 
| **Heigh-ho! a weary life I lead of it,” thought 
Martha Bean, as she crossed the brook, carrying 
jhome her milk-pail. ‘I’m sure ’tis work, work, 
from morning till night; I might as well be a 
| African slave. There’s poor mother crippled 
| with the rheumatism, not able to rise from ber 
|chair without help, much less to look after the 
j half a dozen children that my brother has landed 
upon us, so all the trouble, and nursing, and work 
come on me. I'm sure that to be kept awake half 
the night with a squalling baby, when I've to lt- 
bor hard all the day, is enough to drive git 
|wild. It’s never a holiday I get; and as fors 
| new dress or bonnet, where’s the money to buy 
it, with all those children to feed and clothe? 
| It’s a weary life,” Martha repeated, as she entered 
the cottage where her sick mother sat wrapped 
|up in flannels by the fire, with the baby asleep ™ 
a cradle beside her. Mrs. Bean was weak, a 
full of aches and pains, but from those gentle lips 
| no murmur ever was heard. , 
‘*Well, Martha, you’re home early,” she said, 
| greeting her daughter with a smile. 
| ‘Yes, mother, because I have not now that 
long way to go round by the bridge.” 
| It was an excellent ‘plan of the squire to put 
| those convenient stepping-stones across the rivets 
|said Mrs. Bean. 
| Martha set down her pail on the brick-paved 
| floor, and threw herself on a chair with a west? 
sigh. ‘I wish that there were stepping-stone 
over the river of trouble,” cried she, ‘for I don! 
see how poor folk like us are ever to get actos, 

“There are stepping-stones, dear Martha,” $* 


i|her mother; ‘‘and many a one has found them, 


that would have been drowned in trouble without 
| them.” 0 dehed 
“‘Stepping-stones! What do you mean?” cné 
| Martha, looking with surprise at the quiet sufferet 
ke. : 
“There are three, my child, that God himseli 
has set in the dreary waters, that His people may 
They are— 
y prudence we 


| George Martin, as Harry came on the playground. | shun many a trouble which overwhelms the care 





Hery, cheerfully. 
‘**You’re always doing some such queer thing; 


' I don’t see what good you get by it.” 


’ 


“Q, a good deal, I can tell you,” answered 


less and giddy. By patience we get over t 
\roublne which God sends to prove and to ay 
| And when the bitter waters rise high, and "Chrit 

as if we must sink beneath them, then the 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. | 











1, trembling and weary, finds firm footing in 
yer.” . f 

Year reader, at some period of your journey 
vagh life you will have to pass the river of 
ible ; may you then seek and find these safe 
sping-stones—prudence, patience and prayer. 





TAKE CARE OF THE MINUTES. 


shall never find time to learn this tiresome 
len,” said Robert to Frank, as they left school ; 
“n't be ready with it to-morrow.” 

7ou have ten minutes now before dinner; 
whot begin at once?” asked his brother. 

‘en minutes! that’s nothing; besides, I must 
mthave a run with Rover now,” replied Rob- 
erthistling to his dog. 

br dinner the two boys walked off to school 
aga Frank took out his book and began to 
lear ‘‘Whata book-worm !” laughed the other, 
andyked out for birds’ nests in the hedge until 
theyached the school. 

“Me off to cricket!” shouted a party of 
schotellows as they broke up from lesgons. 
Robe bounded away with the rest. Frank 
promd to follow in a quarter of an hour, and 
took ¢ his book once more. Then he played 
away th the rest, and enjoyed the game heartily. 

Theyys were tired that evening, and went to 
bed ea, But when they returned to school 
next daFrank knew his lesson perfectly, while 
Robert eaded that he had no time to learn it. 

“Howid you find time, Frank?” inquired his 
master. 

“I hagen minutes before dinner yesterday, 
sir, a quaer of an hour going back to school, 
and as mu before cricket. Then I looked over 
my lessontefore I went to bed, and took ten 
minutes beore breakfast this morning to make it 
perfect.” 

“Whichaake an hour’s preparation,” replied 
his master. **Go to the bottom of the class, 
Robert, ant learn that for those who take care of 
. minutes the hour: will take care of them- 
selvas,” 

—_——_+oo—_—_——_—_——__ 


A NOBLI FELLOW. 


Freneh jourmils relat the following instance of 
fortitude on the partof a little boy only eight 
vears old, the son of alaborer named Malhaux, 
living at Fyrciennes (Jelgium). One evening, a 
few weeks since, he sas sent by his mother to 
fetch a loaf ftom a bker’s on the opposite side 
of the railway. On is return, when passing a 
level crossing about oe hundred and fifty paces 
from the Farciennes sation, he saw a train ap- 
proaching, and in his}larm stumbled and fell. 
He, nevertheless, had tk presence of mind to roll 
into the space betweei the rails and lie still. 
Unhappily, the clearingiron caught his blouse 
and dragged him along ill the train stopped at 
the station, but the wheel.had, meanwhile, passed 
over one of his arms, and ut it nearly off. When 
liberated, he exclaimed, 9oking at his mangled 
limb, “Pray, do not te]’mother !” and asked the 
bystanders to fetch hisloaf. It was found neces- 
sary to amputate the rm, and chloroform having 
been applied witho* inducing insensibility, he 
bore the operation#ith the utmost courage, and 
only asked once « twice if the surgeons would 
soon have done, His arm soon healed, and the 
little fellow retyned to school as gay and cheer- 
ful as his compnions. 


BLUE AND YELLOW. 


Ina pretty summer-house on a hill were two 
vindows, oie of blue glass, the other of, yellow. 
Two persms entered the place, and looked at the 
lew fror the different windows. 

“O!” cried he who looked through the yellow 
glwss, “what a glorious summer is this!’ How 
verything is bright with sunshine! What a fine 
cene is before me !” ” 

“Why, all seems winter to my eyes,” said the 
ther, who was looking through the blue glass. 
‘T'm sure there is snow on the ground, and frost 
every leaf. I see no sunshine at all!” 

A cheerful temper is like the yellow glass, that 
akes everything look bright. A peevish temper 





nto winter, 





CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 





OW WILLIE FIRST WENT TO CHURCH. 
“0 Willie! O Willie! where are you?” It 
‘little Virginia Baybrook that called. She 
‘s standing in the door of a pleasant farm-house 
mong the beautiful West Virginia hills, looking 
'’way and that. Directly Willie’s small face 


a — the corner of the house, and he 
ng out— 


“Here I are!” 
BS going on. 

Willie was sailing a half pea-pod, by a long 
read, in the tub of rain water that stood under 


* Spout. Two peas were riding in this little 
en boat, 


“See, Vir 
td Willie, 
gers 


So she ran around to see what 


gie, those is Injuns in my canoe,” 
pointing his chubby finger at his pas- 


“Why-ee ! Willie Baybrook, wh 
; ! , what a naught 
': Don't you know 7 oe 
“This is God’s holy Sabbath d 
“ hen you must Saker work Gor play?” 
hag S said Willie, looking very much 
Bed. “Tse not layun’. M j i 
to church > a playun ly Injuns is 
Ho, Willie! that's jast as much as you know,” 
. Virgie. -**Endians-don’t go to-ehurch,” 
oes their mother think it’s -best»for them to 
at home, like I do?” 
*0,andeed ! Indians don’t have.any mothers ; | 
,, © Just great, high, fierce savages. O, Willie, 
oon wish you could get to go to church, like 
_, here's Johnny Cole goes every tite, 


| 
9, 


he's a heap littler than you are. Let's go 


like the blue glass, which turns summer itself 


|and ask ma; I reckon she will be willing for you 
| to go, Willie.” 
| Willie’s eyes grew big; he dropped his thread, 
the pea-pod capsized, both the Indians were 
drowned, and the children went racing into the 
house to ask mother. 

At last it was concluded that, if Willie would 
keep just as still as a mouse, he might try it this 
once. So his mother took off his apron, all 





ready. 
to church? Walk? No; it was two miles, and 
they couldn’t do that. Go in a carriage, then, of 
course. No; the road was too rough. They 
were going on horseback. You would like that 
retty well yourself, wouldn’t you? Well, so did 
they. When they were dressed they came run- 
ning out, as clean and sweet as two pinks that 
have only just blossomed, to see if the horses 
were ready. ° 

Old Fury was standing by the horse-block all 
saddled, and bridled, and ready for flight. You 
would think, from his name, he must be a fiery 
steed; but you see the reputation people get in 
their youth clings to them, and so this good old 
gray horse, that was as gentle as a lamb, still 
kept the name that was given him when he was a 
thoughtless, wild colt. 

Hero, the great Newfoundland dog, was sitting 
on the horse-block under the elm-tree, keeping 
his friend company. He winked his large blue 
eyes very solemnly and wagged his tail very 
slowly, as if he knew it was Sabbath morning, 
and he must keep sober. He looked down gravely 
on two or three little terriers that were scamper- 
ing about, playing all sorts of pranks, as much as 
to say, ‘‘Poor things! they are young and foolish, 
and don’t know any better.” ‘ 

Virgie could stand on tiptoe and stroke Fury’s 
long, smooth face, but Willie couldn't reach; so 
he climbed up on the horse-block and patted his 
neck. Presently a young man came out of the 
stable, shut the door, and walked across the road 
to them, humming a tune. 

“Why, Uncle Vince! you're not going to 
church?” asked Virgie. 

“No; it’s Hans’ turn to-day.” 

Hans was the tenant who lived in a log house 
on the farm. Uncle Vince was Mrs. Baybrook’s 
brother, Mr. Vincent Hall. He had been a 
Union soldier, but when he got wounded so he 
had to come home, Mr. Baybrook, the children’s 
father, had taken his place, while he stayed to 
look after the farm. 

‘There comes mother!” cried Virgie. ‘*Now, 
old Fury, you will have to start,” pulling down 
his head so she could look into his eyes. 

Mrs. Baybrook came down the path with a long 
riding skirt over her dress and a little whip in her 
hand, drawing on her gauntlets. She stepped up 
on the horse-block and sprang into the saddle. 
Then ‘Uncle Vince” spread a clean folded blan- 
ket over Fury’s back, behind the saddle, and 
lifted Virgie on to it. She was used to that seat, 
and could keep it very safely, putting her arms 
around her mother’s waist. 

‘Me! me! put me!” cried little Willie, all 
eager and excited. 

‘‘You, young man! Do you belong to this 
squadron? I should like to know where you cal- 
culate to ride—head or tail ?” 

‘*Ma said for me to go,”-answered Willie, mak- 
ing a grab in Fury’s mane, and lifting his little 
gaitered foot to bestride his neck. 

“Come, Vince, set him in my lap,” said his 
mother, laughing. 

‘Now, Kate, you had better leave this young- 
ster till next Sunday, when I shall be along, and 
can take him up with me.” 

‘‘A week is a long time for Willie to wait, and 
I can have them both well enough.” 

‘So be it, then,” said her brother, lifting the 
little fellow up; ‘‘but I reckon you will wish him 
at home forty times. before you get there.” 


turned her horse, with a smile, and started off at 
a fast walk. ‘*You needn’t to trouble about us.” 





ALONE IN THE DARE. 


“Stay by me to-night, dear mamma,” said a child, 
“The rain rattles down, and the wind is so wild, 

I shut up my eyes, and | cover my head, 

And draw myself up in a heap, in the bed; 

And [ think about robbers, and shiver with fear; 
Do stay by me, mother! It’s s0 dark up here.” 


“T cannot, my darling; and why should I stay? 

You are never afraid to come up here by day; 

You study and play in this same little room, 

And never have left it with fear or with gloom; 

Why, then, when you're wrapt up so cozy and warm, 
Do you think about things that can do you no harm?” 


“O mother! it's light in the day-time, you know, 
And the sunshine then puts all the room in a glow; 
And up from the hall comes a murmur of sound, 
When Jenny and Kitty are running around; 

And though your voice, mother, I dent always hear, 
Yet it’s so light and cheerful, J know you are there.” 


‘My dear little boy, I'm afraid you forget 

That God is near by, watching over my pet, 

Nor darkness nor light would be safe without One 

Who sees us, and guards us, till life’s race is run. 

In the loneliest nigut He is close by your side, 

If you love Him and trust Him, ‘The Lord will provide.’ 


“You never need fear; but when feeble and faint, 
Then call upon God, who will hear your complaint; 
There's no one to hurt you when God is so nigh; 
His angels, to keep you, descend from the sky.” 


The child gently put his soft hand in her own, 

And kissed the sweet face that so lovingly shone; 

“You may put out the light, mother dear, when you please, 
If I feel afraid now, I will think that God sees.” 











SORE THROAT, COUGH, COLD, and similar troublos, if sut- 
| fered to progress, result in serious Pulmonary, Bronchial andg 
| Asthmatic affections, oftentimes incurable. 
| BROWN'S BRONCHIAL TROCHES are compounded so\as to | 


| reach directly the seat of the disease, and give almost instant | 
| relief. 


The TrocHEs are offered with the fullest confidence in their ef- 
ficacy; they have been thoroughly tested, and maintain the good 


| reputation they have justly acquired. For Public Speakers, Sing- 


ers, Military Officers, and those who over-tax the voice, they are 
useful in relieving an Irritated Throat, and will render articula- 
tion easy. To the soldier exposed to sudden changes in the 
weather they will give prompt relief in Coughs and Colds, and | 
cau be carried im the pocket, to be taken as occasion requires — 
Sold at 25 cents a box. , 48—lm 


drenched with rain water, and began to get ei 


How do you suppose the children were going | 


“I will risk it,” said Mrs. Baybrook, as she | 











BY MRS. MARY A. DENISON. 


OUT OF PRISON. 
1 vol......12mo. 

This work is said by all who have read it to surpass anything 
written by Mrs. Denison. Harry Franklin, the hero, is the son 
of wealthy parents, who had yielded to temptation, and is suffer- 
ing the penalty of wrong doing. By his good conduct in prison 
he is pardoned out, becomes a Christian, and here commence his 
struggles to redeem-his lost position. 

It will be found an excellent book for a 


Holiday Present. 


GRAVES & YOUNG, 
24 CORNHILL, BOSTON. 


Published by 
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A SCHOOL MAGAZINE FREE! 
Clark’s School Visitor---Vol. IX.---1865. 


SEVENTY-FIVE CENTS A YEAR. 
Readings, Dialogues, Speeches, Music, Poems, Mathematics, 
Grammar, Enigmas, Rebuses, &c. 


The Publisher of this popular DAY SCHOOL MONTHLY, in 
order to reach all parts of the country, will send the VISITOR ONE 
YEAR FREE to ONE PERSON, (Who will act as agent,) AT ANY 
Post OFFice in the United States. 

Address, with five cents, for particulars, 


J. W. DAUGHADAY, Publisher, 
1308 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


*,* Exchanges copying the above, and sending a marked copy, 
will receive the Visiror for one year, d0—lw 





BATTLE OF LIBERTY SONGS! 
The best and most popular are contained in 
“THe TruMPetT or FREEDOM.” 
Published by OLIVER DITSON & CO. 


dealers and Booksellers. 
paid, on receipt of price. 


Sold by all Music 
Price only 40 cts. Sent by mail, post- 
50—lw 





JUVENILE PUBLICATIONS. 
FOR THE 
HOLIDAYS, 

—sr— 


L. PRANG & CO., 


I. 
A Visit from St. Nicholas. 
The sweet old poem, richly illustrated in oil colors, and got up 


in a style of book-form to dazzle the eyes of the youngsters,— 
30 c&Mts. 
If. 


Red Riding Hood. 

A good old story in poetical version; the book is in the shape 
of a paper doll, and popular amongst girls beyond any book ever 
made. 650 cents. 

HII. 
Robinson Crusoe. 
In similar style as Red Riding Hood; the charm of the boys. 
50 cents. 
IV. 
Album Pictures in Oil Colors. 
These elegant, pleasing and instructive cards are so well- 


known as gems of American art, that we refrain from any com 
mendation of ourown. 50 cents per dozen. 


v. 
Twenty-Five Cent Games. 


The best in the market; and a host of other good things. 
Sold in all Bookstores, 





Catt FoR PranG’s Pusiications. 
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DR. POLAND’S 
WHITE PINE COMPOUND! 
The Great and Popular Remedy for 


COLDS, COUGHS, HOARSENESS, SORE THROAT, CROUP 
AND WHOOPING COUGH, 


Currs GRAVEL, AND ALL Kipney DISEASEs. 


There have been many severe cases in Boston and vicinity 
cured by the WHITE PINE COMPOUND, which can be referred 
to. Itis a relavle and speedy cure tor the Gravel. 

This medicinal preparation did not originate in an effort to get 
up an article to SKLL. Undoubtedly very many ot the popular 
nostrums of the day were started for that purpose, and some 
have given their proprietors vast wealth. Not so with the White 
Pine Compound. 

In thegqunter of 1854-5, Dr. J. W. POLAND, then of Goffstown 
Centre, N. H., compounded a small quantity of medicine for a 
member of his tamily who was afllicted with a disagreeable irri- 
tation of the throat. Knowing that White Pine Bark was useful 
in cases of inflammation, he made that the Basis of his article. 
It was necessary to combine the Bark with other ingredients, to 
modify its action as an astringent. Of course it was an exrpert- 
ment. It would not injure—it might do good. The result was 
most surprising. A permanent cure was effected within a week, 
and there has been no return of the difliculty for nine years, 
though it was of long standing. 

A second smail quantity was prepared for a lady who had a 
bad cough, and had raised some bivod, and she was cured ot it. 
‘wo or Lbree other individuals made a trial of it, and experienced 
a wonderful relict in throat difficulties. But with all these flat- 
tering results, not a thought was entertained of ever putting it on 
sale, till several months had elapsed. 





TESTIMONIALS. 


A very large number of important testimonials have already 
been received trom Physicians, Clergymen, Apothecaries, and 
iudced trom all classes m society, speaking in the most flattering 
terms of White Pine Compound. 

Dr. Nichols, of Northtield, Vt., says :— 

“I find the White Pine Compound to be very efficacious, not 
only in coughs and other pulmonic affections, but also in affec- 
tions of the kidneys, debility of the stomach, and other kindred 
organs.” 

eves: K. Chase, of Rumney, N. H., writes: ° 

“I have for years regarded your White Pine Compound as an 
invaluable remedy, and can truly say I regard it as even more 
efficacious and invaluable thanever. | have just taken the Com- 
pound tor a cold, and it works charmingly.” 

Rev. H. D, Hodge, of West Roland, Vt., who is also a physi- 
cian, says: 

“1 tind it (the C in kidney dis- 
eases.” 

Says Mr. S, S. Boody, of the Lith Regiment, Massachusetts 
Heavy Artillery, at Fort Tillinghast: 

“The White Pine Compound effected a cure where a fellow was 
considered in a critical consumption by all who knew him. I can 
fully substantiate this by men in this Company who thought it 
folly for him to make atrial of it. In colds and coughs, men 
leave the care of the surgeon, where treatment can be had for 
nothing, and try the Whiie Pine Compound.” 

For sale by the Druggists. 

GEO. W. SWETT, M. D., Proprietor, 
49—3m 106 Hanover Street, Boston. 


IS DAVIS’ PAIN KILLER 
Good for Chilblains ? 


It never fails to cure them. 


Nant dici 
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TRUSSES, ELASTIC HOSE, &c. 


Besides a complete assortment of articles intended for the ex- 
clusive use of MEDICAL and DENTAL Professions, we have al- 
ways in store, at lowest prices, a great variety of the following 
articles suited to the wants of the great public: 


TRUSSES. 


Wauite's Spring Lever Truss, and every desirable style of 
the best patterns. Also, 


SPINAL AND ABDOMINAL SUPPORTERS, SHOULDER- 
BRACES, ELASTIC HOSE, 


For varicosg.veins, swollen or weak joints. Of Elastic Hose we 
have several grades of Silk and Cotton, at corresponding prices. 
Directions for measurement for Hose and, Trusses forwarded 
when requested, Also, Sykinces of every description, Breast 
Pamps, Hearing Trumpets, Conversation Tubes, and Auricles for 
the Deaf. CRUTCHES of best patterns, Kubber Urinals to wear on 
the person day and night, for males and females, Galvanic Bat- 
terfes, &c. CODMAN & SHURTLEFF, 
18 Tremont Street; Boston. 


Manufacturers and importers, meop 


NEW BOOKS! 
NOW READY! 


DORA DARLING, 
THE DAUGHTER OF THE 
ILLUSTRATED. 

Price $1,50. 


This most interesting volume has had a rapid sale thus far. 
The first Edition ts already sold. New edition ready the 28th. 


It. 
READY THIS DAY, 
THE LIFE-BOAT. 


By R. M. BALLANTYNE. 


REGIMENT. 


Published in England ané this country at the same time. 


FULLY ILLUSTRATED. 
Price $1,50. 











Itt. 
READY SOON, 
BY THE AUTHOR OF 
“CUDJIO’S CAVE,” 
A Nkw Book CALLED 
THs THERES Scouw;rs. 
A monster edition is being prepared. It is predicted that 
the sale will be larger than for the famous “*Cudjo’s Cave.” 
Iv. 
THE PLYMOUTH ROCK SERIES. 
Consisting of three volumes. 
THE TAILOR BOY, 
THE LITTLE REBEL, 
WILLARD PRIME. 
$1 each. 

Also, the famous “DRUMMER BOY,” “BOBBIN BOY,” 
“THE PRINTER BOY,” “DICK ONSLOW AMONG ‘THE 
REDSKINS, * &c, &e, 

Special tepms with the trade for quantities of our Books. 


J. E. TILTON & CO., 





50—2w 161 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON. 
KENNEDY’S 
SA LT.-RHEU™M 
OINTMENT 


CURES SALT-RHEUM, 
CURES ERYSIPELAS SORES, 
CURES SCALD HEAD, 
CURES THE SHINGLES, 
CURES RINGWORMS, 
CURES SORE EYES 
Cures every Hot and Itching Humor, 
CURES BURNS AND SCALDS. 
THE MOST DELIGHTFULLY COOLING OINTMENT EVER MADE. 
SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS., 
Price 25 Cents. 


LARGE SIZE BOTTLES 50 CENTS. 
40—ly 


MINISTERS USE AND RECOMMEND 
DAVIS’ PAIN KILLER. 
50—2w 


BOOKS FOR THE HOLIDAYS. 


Books for the Children. 


STORY BOOKS, GIFT BOOKS, TOY BOOKS, POPULAR, 
STANDARD AND SCHOOL BOOKS, GAMES, 
PHOTOGRAPH ALBUMS, &c. &e, 


DINSMOOR & COMPANY, 
Saces-Rooms 17 Nites Biock, 33 Scuoon Strett, Boston, 


Beg leave to call the attention of the Cur_pReN and their FRIENDS 
to their large and choice stock of 


Elegant Gifts for Boys and Girls. 


Although somewhat removed from the centre of the trade, they 
are never out-of-the-way in their PRICES, but promise all their 
friends and patrons that they will sell their goods—new books or 
old ones—at extremely low rates, ‘The public are invited to call 
at their rooms and examine their well selected stock. 

Great care and prompt attention given to all orders, large or 
small. 

DinsMoor & Co. are the Sole Agents in New England for the 
NEW AMERICAN CYCLOPEDIA. 

ANNUAL CYCLOP2AEDIA. 

CYCLOP.EDIA OF COMMERCIAL AND BUSINESS ANEC- 
DOTES, in 2 vols. 

THE HISTORY OF THE WORLD, by Philip Smith, B. A., to 
be published in 8 vols.. 500 pages each, The first vol. now ready. 

THE POLITICAL HISTORY OF THE REBELLION, by Mc- 
Phearson, from 1861 to 1864, in one vol. 

Also, all other subscription publications of D. APPLETON & 
CO., of New York, which they wall sell, during the Holiday sea- 
son, at the lowest cash prices, 

Remember, the best place to call, or send, 
BOOKS for Presents, is at 


DINSMOOR & CO.’S, 
17 Niles Block, 33 School Street, 
(Up Stairs)............BOSTON, MASS, 
t#™ Teachers, School Committees anc Clergymen supplied at 
publishers’ lowest rates. 


| Special attentlon given to all orders for Miscellaneous Books. 
Also, to all orders from the Trade, and lowest prices guaranteed. 
jt 


for HOLIDAY 
e 





From the Louigvilie Journal. 

We wish to say to our friends among the army sutlers—and 
their name is legion—that they should never be without a sup- 
ply of : 

PERRY DAVIS’ PAIN KILLER, 


THE GREATEST MEDICINE OF THE AGE, 


Every soldier wants it; the army surgeons want it; the wagon- 
ers and farriers want it; and all our volunteer nurses—God bless 
them—we are told never fail to have a supply when starting on 
their errands of mercy. It is put up in neat boxes of two dozen 
each, securely packed in sawdust. Can be transported over any 
road without danger of breaking. 

49—2w (27) 





HENRIE’S KAKALINE. 


FOR THE HAIR! 
FOR THE HAIR! 
Prepared from the Bark, Root and Flower of the Persian Plant, 


KAKALI. 


It is the identicalgpreparation used by all the Eastern nations 
for the GROWTH and PRESERVATION of the Hair, and by its use the 
Hair retains its youthful lururiance and color through life. 

One application will keep the Hair moist fx several days, and 
retain it In any REQUIRED POSITION, Without the aid of any other 
preparation. 

It will perfectly prevent the Hair from FALLING OFF, and 
uickly cause a new crop to come in, giving the whole a beauti- 
fatly permanent dark — appearance. 

It will Remove ail Dandruff, keep the Scalp Clean, and the. 
i Moist and Soft. 


It contains no oi), alcohol, or any other i ous ingredients, 
and isthe MOST PERFECT HAIR DRESSING in the Worid! 


IT IS A LUXURY! IT IS A LUXURY TO USE IT! 


Sold everywhere. Price Fifty Cents. Wholesale Depot, No. 46 
Cliff Street, New York Agents— WEEKS & POTTER, 











and GEO. C. GBODWN & CO. 5—Iyis 
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COMPANION. 





THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


BOSTON, DECEMBER 15, 1864. 


Terms of the Companion. 


The price of the Companion is One Dollar and 
Twenty-five Cents a year, strictly in advance. 

When payment is delayed beyond the com- 
mencement of the subscription year, One Dollar 
and Fifty Cents will invariably be charged. 


For the Companion. 
LIFE IN PARIS. 

The old proverb floating about in Europe says, 
‘‘See Naples and then die.” This might be offset 
by another which would well express the general 
feeling of the world: ‘‘See Paris and then live.” 
The man who doesn’t agree to this is merely an 
exception that proves the rule. Said a courteous 
Parisian to a stout John Bull, (and Parisians, by 
the way, for the most part do not keep a very sen- 
sitive conscience,) ‘If I were not a Parisian I 
should prefer to be an Englishman.” He said 
this with a polite bow, a genteel smirk, and the 


general air of a man who wishes to make himself 


He told a white lie, too, when he 
made the remark. The Englishman, however, 
was one of the aforesaid exceptions. He didn’t 
like Paris, or France, or Louis Napoleon, any 


agreeable. 


more than he did the bowing and grimaces of 


Mons. Crapand; so he quietly replied, 

“Well, if I were not an Englishman, I should 
wish to be one.” 

He was a crusty old fellow, heavy, dull, fat, 
and fond of sitting long over a bottle of port after 
dinner. He looked upon his Parisian friend as a 
sort of soap-bubble that might disappear at a 
moment’s notice, in a fit of spontaneous combus- 
tion. He represented the land of steady habits, 


and regarded beautiful Paris merely as a sort of 
Vanity Fair, where one might get plenty of white- 


wash, varnish, and nicely prepared compliments, 
but would find real roast beef and ale fearfully 


scarce, and soap and towels still scarcer, and 
, , 


small at that. 


There are plenty of such crusty old fellows 
The only 
readers one cares for, after all, are those who 
every week cast their bright young eyes over the 


about, and for these I don’t write. 


columns of the Youth's Companion in search of 
something curious and entertaining, who are not 
yet old or crusty, but disposed to make the best 
of every thing, and let a happy heart illumine a 


cheerful countenance, 


If one of these lively young friends were to 
take a short walk through the streets of Paris, 
he would find many people of his own frame of 
In that gay capital 
everybody and every thing around you is per- 


mind, both young and old. 


petually bubbling and sparkling. 


five minutes escape. 


day is enormous. 
Let 
Champs Elysées. 


that language. 


advice for their peculiar benefit, 


“If you go to France 

Be sure and study the lingo; 
If you don’t, like me, 

You'll repent, by jingo.” 


‘ 


But I won't, principally on account of the pro- 
fanity in the last line, which is not to be com-| tance. 
mended. However, I'll translate as I go along, 
and begin by the information that **Champs 


Elysees” 


There is a con- 
tinual popping of jovial corks which some one 
has drawn out to let the effervescence of the last 
Liverybody belongs to the 
tickle-me-and-I'll-tickle-you society, and the quan- 
tity of tittillation one enjoys in the course of the 


us stroll for a few moments into the 
There are some of our young 
friends, perhaps, that don’t speak French with 
purity; a few, perchance, that can’t even read 
To all such I was going to quote 
Theodore Hook's famous lines as a bit of private 


means Elysian Fields. The region so| 


THE YO 








“The Imperial Exhibition of Marionettes,” and | 
purports to be under the patronage of the Em- 
press Eugenie ; that, at least, is the signification 
|of a rather gorgeous inscription in green and 
|gold letters over the show. Why her majesty 
should have condescended to take under her pro- | 
tection this unpretending little display of puppets | 
nobody cares to ask. Perhaps they don’t believe 
| it, but the manager evidently does, as he stands | 
ready to pull the cords. <A small drum and a) 
battered bugle compose the orchestra, but the | 
players work with energy. ” The show being about 
to begin, the former beats the long roll and the | 
latter draws such unearthly notes from his instru- | 
ment that we all long for the last agonies of | 
Punch and Judy. The seats are not full, how- | 
ever, and the manageris not satisfied. ‘*Hntrez! 
messieurs, entrez! Ouvacommencer. Il faut vous 
asseoir.” ‘*Walk in, gentlemen; walk in. We 
are going to begin. Take your seats.” He evi- 
dently has his eye on a circle of spectators in the 
background, who don’t intend either to walk in, 
take their seats, or pay the small coin necessary 
for admission. At length Monsieur Barnard 
grows very hoarse, and red in the face. He is 
plainly tired of addressing the tetes morts or 
‘‘dead heads” in the background, and the curtain 
rises. . 

The actors are puppets, handsomely dressed 
and very well trained in their parts. They need 
a great deal of prompting, however, which is 
effected by means of stout cords attached to vari- 
ous limbs, which the mafager rutblessly pulls 
whenever he needs a particular gesture. More- 
over, their voices sound suspiciously alike, and 
all seem to belong to the same person. This is 
the literal truth. They do all come from the 
same throat. It is the manager’s tongue and 
hand that animate all these wooden Siddons and 
Keans, these theatrical mummies. And the ef- 
fect of all this is very good. His actors are per- 
fectly correct in their habits, and never find any 
fault with their salaries, or quarrel with each 
other. They are quiet and domestic, their moral 
characters are irreproackable, and their society 
would be an attraction in any circle. Would that 
all other actors were like these. If it be true 
that a man is known by the company he keeps, 
we may be sure that the manager of “‘The Em- 
press’s Marionettes” must be quite unexception- 
able. 

“The very tragical brief comedy” of Punch 
and Judy begins and ends with great success. 
The audience are of all ages and conditions, and 
yet everybody is satisfied. Judy is killed, Punch 
is ditto, the dog Toby is equally so, and all come 
to life again with shouts of applause. The beam- 
ing manager sends a small biped round to colleet 
the money for his highly moral drama, and the 
audience move on to fresh fields and pastures 
new. As the last one leaves the premises the 
band strikes up again, the spirit-stirring drum 
and the vile squeaking of the wry-necked fife fill 
all the neighborhood, and a new crowd of spec- 
tators come forward to see the last agonies of 
Punch and his spouse. H. P. A. 








VARIETY. 





A BRAVE WOMAN HER OWN PROTECTOR. 


The St. Louis Republican tells this story of a 
brave woman: 


On the night of the 12th of November four 
armed men went to the residence of Judge John 
Gillett, who lives in Carroll county, some nine 
miles west of Brunswick, and demanded admit- 

Only Mrs. Gitett, a little daughter of 
| thirteen years, and five younger children were at 
|home. Mrs. Gillett demanded of the men to 
|know who they were and what they wanted. 
They replied that they were Federals, and wanted 





called is a broad avenue leading from the palace | to get any arms and money that might be-in the 
of the Tuileries to a magnificent arch called the | house. 


** Are de l’Etoile,” which means the ‘‘arch of the | 
It is lined on each sidé with trees, under | 
which are many gay and jaunty little booths. | 


star.” 


Mrs. Gillett reached them an old pistol through 
the door, but refused to admit them unless they 
would say who they were. They then threatened 
to break in. The lady told thein to do that if 


Here you may buy for a sou (equal to one cent| they dared. Meanwhile she had armed herself 
in our currency) an almost fabulous quantity of| with a cup of hot water, while her little daughter 


tin soldiers, lollipops and crackers, monkeys 
made of gingerbread, and sugar horses painted 
red, wooden trumpets, pewter Napoleons, kites | 


| had secured a corn knife and another cup of hot 
| water, preparatory to defending her castle from 
assault. 

The rascals at once proceeded to break down 


and balls, paper dolls with very red cheeks and/ the door, and succeeded in getting it partially 


in formal and uncompromising attitudes, candies| open, when Mrs, Gillett threw the hot water at | 
Noak’s arks with| them. Whether hitting them or not she did not 


in profusion, toys in confusion, 


the animals ina state of diffusion, and all a de-| 


lusion. 


thought till the sun set, the moon rose, and the | 
evening star, to wit, the policeman, came out in| 


search of him. 


But these are only a small part of the wonders - 


Here a small child might gvel without a! window in another 


| know, but they withdrew, cursing this unexpected 
| weapon of defence. One of them then approached 
room of the house, and com- 
menced smashing it in, calling to the men in the 
house to come oyt, and dared any one to put his 
head out. 

Mrs. Gillett said there was no man in the 
use, and she did not intend to put her head out. 


around us, Let us goa few steps further towards | All this while the thieving rascals were threaten- 
that superb arch, and see what we shall: see. | ing to break in, while Mrs. Gillett, with acourage 
Under the trees is a little crowd seated on half a|*arely met with, dared them to enter her house at 


dozen benches before a large green box. 


green baize. The title of this establishment is, | of her six children. 


Its | 
front is open, and covered with a small curtain of | 


| their peril. Finally, they got on their horses and 
rode off, leaving this brave-hearted woman mis- 


| tress of her home, and a courageous protectress 





let has fortified herself a little better, but she 
keeps her trusted kettle of hot water on hand, 
mae 2 for any adventure. It is hardly necessary 
to say that a home defended by such a lady as 
Mrs. Gillett is not likely to be attacked a second | 
time or captured at all. Judge Gillett was in St. 
Louis at the time of the occurrence. | 


+> 


EMBLEMS. 


What do marvellous mosses mean— 
Crimson, emerald, garnet, gold? 
, to know the message sweet 

Which their magic leaves unfold 

‘Neath the tread of careless feet! 
Do they image something there, 

In that other far- off land, 
Dainty, delicate and fair, 

Which we could not understand? 





What do meadow-lilies gay, 
Toiling not or spinning, say? 
Glowing in their bright array, 
Careless of the coming day, 
Wha€do all the lilies say? 
Have they meanings, strange and rare, 
Which we cannot quite translate? 
Floating on the subtle air, 
Vanishing and delicate? 


Whence is all the music born 
Of the bird-songs, soft and low, 
Breaking on the hush of morn? 
Who can half the mystery know 
Of the gladnesses that grow, 
When the daisy's disk, so dainty. 
Flecks the valley-lands with snow? 


Who can read the royal splendors 
Of the purple pansy’s bloom, 

Or the May- flower's glad evangel, 
Brightening on the forest's gloom? 

Are these all but faint reflections 
From the land of fadeless light— 

Varying types and shadows only 
Of the substance hid from sight? . 

Ladies’ Repository. 





WHAT A TOAD DID FOR A SOLDIER. 


We have often written in behalf of toads; we 
are glad to see them hopping around our garden 
in large numbers, and have paid boys for bringing 
them in there in baskets, by the hundred, as in- 
sect destroyers. A friend connected with the 
United States Sanitary Commission relates for 
the American Agriculturist the following incident 
which he witnessed, that exhibits Mr. or Mrs. Toad 
in a new character: 

A number of wounded from the battle of Peters- 
burg were lying in a hospital tent, among whom 
was a negro whose leg had been taken off. Le 
was on a mattress on the ground, and the weather 
being hot, the dressed stump of his leg was ex- 
pores and a swarm of flies were settling upon it. 

>resently a large toad hopped into the tent, and 
taking his station near the edge of the bed, began 
‘‘gobbling” up the blue bottles in ‘double quick.” 
The moment one alighted within six inches of the 
spot he would square himself for the attack, his 
eyes twinkling with excitement, and then with a 
flash of his tongue and a smack of his mouth, the 


asleep when this commenced, but soon awoke, 
and was at first frightened at the ‘tugly toad” so 
near him; but our friend bade him be quiet, and 

ointed out the service the creature was render- 
ing, when the negro and all present voted him a 
member of the Commission, with many thanks, 
and he and his kindred were at once in high favor. 


———or—___—_. 
A YOUTHFUL NIMROD. 


The country round Tebessa is a capital field 
for the sportsman, and not only the French, but 
the Arabs also, gratify’ their taste and exercise 
their skill in the manly relaxation. There are, 
however, not many who, after the feathered tribe, 
venture beyond the hyena. A few dare to en- 
counter the bearded lion, and among these few the 
most renowned is an intrepid youth only eighteen 
years of age. Nearly twenty lions have fallen by 
the dauntless courage of this youthful Nimrod, 
who invariably follows and assails his ferocious 
victim single-handed. M. Flaters, who related to 
me several of the young Bedouin’s adventures, 
describes him as possessing nothing in his appear- 
ance indicative of a lion-slayer. His expression 
of countenance is mild and amiable, and his frame 
is very slim. The gun which he uses (and it is 
the only weapon he carries besides a knife) is an 
Arab single barrel, so wretched that it is tied up 
with twine; but so sure is he of his aim that not 
once has he missed lodging his bullet in the fatal 
om and that bullet never fails to secure him the 
skin of a lion. His steady and patient persever- 
ance is surprising. Upon a scanty supply of 
provisions he is known to have subsisted and 


him closely by day, and sleeping near him on 
some tree, or in some crevice, or cavern, at night, 
until the opportunity presented itself for him to 
fire, with the certainty of success; for, until that 


opportunity does — itself, he never attempts 
to fire.—Ruined Cities of Africa. 
i. 





A WOLF AND DEER FIGHT. 


The Oconto (Wis.) Pioneer tells a story of a 
contest near the Oconto River, between two bucks 
and a large grey wolf. The moment the wolf en- 
deavored to seize one of the deer the other would 
strike him with his fore legs. The wolf would 
immediately leave and attack the one that struck 
him. This strange contest continued until the 
wolf seized the largest by the throat and tena- 
ciously held on until he brought him down. The 
other sprang with great force upon the wolf and 
cut him fearfully. The wolf slunk away, leaving 
one buck dead. The wolf was afterwards found 
dead a short distance from the field of battle. 





‘*How far is it to Taunton?” asked a country- 
man, who was walking exactly the wrong way to 
reach town. 

** ‘Bout twenty-four thousand miles,” said the 
lad he asked, ‘‘if you go the way you are going 
now; about a mile, if you turn round.” 

——_+99——_—_——. 


Goop-NnaTurRE, like the little busy bee, collects 
sweetness from every herb; while ill-nature, like 


unlucky insect would disappear. The boy was | *wel 


tracked a lion for nearly two months, watching | 


PUBLIC BENEFACTRESS. 
MBS. A. ALLEN, 


A LADY OF WORLD-WIDE REPUTATION 
Her preparations for the Hair have not only the] 
the United States and Canada, but within the past few ye te 
supply the immense demand from foreign countries, de,ior 
their exclusive sale have been opened in London and Liv@e! 
Alsoin Paris, Havana, Vera Cruz and Valparaiso. 


MES. 8. A. ALLEN’S i 
WORLD’S HAIR RESTORER 
Is suited te both young and old. It strengthens the Haj 
vents its falling or turning grey, and imparts to ita be 
glossy appearance. It never fails 

TO RESTORE GREY HAIR 
To its Original Youthful Colo 
THE RESTORER REPRODUCES. 
THE HAIR DRESSING CULTIVATES AND BEAU 
MBS. 8. A. ALLEN’S 
WORLD’S HAIR DRESSING, OR ZYLOBALSAM#, 
is essential to use with the Restorer, but the Hair Dresd tlone 
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often restores, and never fails to invigorate, beanti;¥id re- = 
fresh the Hair,rendering it soft, silky and glossy, and pposing 
it to remain in any desired position 
FOR LADIES AND CHILDREN 
whose Hair requires frequent dressing, it has no equal piadys 6 
toilet is complete withoutit. The rich, glossy appearanpmpart- »filli-ho 
edis truly wonderful. It cleanses the Hair, removes ajpndrof,, 3 
and imparts to it a most delightful fragrance. It wil] pent the galt, & 
Hair from falling out, and is the most ical arpaluable ° 
Hair Dressing known. Millions of bottles sold every yt. corner. 
MBS. 8S. A. ALLEN’S : a wret 
WORLD'S v, tangle 
HAIR RESTORER j the bac 
a jected fr 
ZY LOBALSAMU CAili-ho 
Sold by Druggists thronghout the # orld. awalk 
DEPOT, 198 GREENWICH 8T., NE/ YORK, 9 y 
5l—lyp pa gent 
i a pped as h 
DAVIS’ PAIN KILLER 
Is the best Medicine in the world for scratches «1 Old sores on “Good m 
horses or cattle. 2 here are 
THE GREATEST MEDICAL DISQVERY he boy h 
OF THE AGE. “Where a 
Docror KEennEpy, oF boxsury, ‘ass., n, in a Wi 
Has discovered in one of our comunn pasture weds a remeiy “Nowher 
that cures EVEKY KIND OF HUM)#R, LN h 
FROM THE WORST SCROFULATZO A COMAON PIMHE. Nowhere 





2 bottics are warranted to cure aiursing soremouth. ‘No.” 

1 to 3 bottles will cure the worst kad of pimps on the fice 

2 to 3 bottles will clear the systempf boils. “Where d 

2 bottles are warranted to cure te worst oinker in tle mouth 
and stomach. The boy ¥ 

3 to 5 bottles are warranted to cur the worst case of Tysipelas. ¥ d 

1 to 2 bottles are warranted to cur al’ humor in theeyes. What do 

2 bottles are warranted to cure rumig of the ears «nd blotehes Carry cle 
among the hair. , arry 

4 or 6 bottles are warranted to curcorrupt and rénning sores “Don't yo 

1 bottle will cure scaly eruptions othe skin. hj 

2 or 3 bottles are warranted to curshe worst cases of ringworm. "No. Ie 

2 or 3 bottles are warranted to cu! the most «angerous case ot 
rheumatism. “Wouldn't 

3 or 4 bottles are warranted to cu' salt rheam. ‘s 

5 or 8 bottles will cure the worst 48¢ of scrofula. “No,” 

1 to 3 bottles are warranted to c/e the worst cases of dyspep- 7 ° 
sia. I know from the experiencef thousands that it has been “School is 
caused by canker in the stomach. “No, "tai 

1 to 2 bottles are warranted to cre sick headache. No, ‘taint 

1 to 2 bottles are warranted to'egulate a costive state of the waging his 





8. 
1 to 2 bottles will regul wang ts of the kidneys. 
4 to 6 bottles have cured the west cases of dropsy. 
1 to 3 bottles have cured the wrst cases of piles; a relief is al- 
Ways omporionood hat a mezy to get relief in such an excre- 
ciating disease. , 

By following the di inne pamphlet around each bottle, 
and by a judicious a { the SALT RHEUM OINT- 
MENT, SCROFULA OINTMENT ang HEALING OINTMENT, 





"Yes, it is 
“What's it 
re, and th 
“Only bad 
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every sore and uleer, of whatever-ind or nature, except cancer to be a1 
that has taken root, is perfectly antpermanently cured. Mam- Ty 
factured by DONALD KENNEDY, jo, 190 Warren Street, Rox Tl be a 
bury, Mass. Price $1. won 
For sale by all Druggists. M4—lyis ry DOy as 1 
™ Ww b) 
THE ASSORTMEN. or They'll te 
ps & great ¢ 
Youht’s and Boys’ Overceats, Jackets, yf 
Pants, Sacks and Polly Suits, F 
The boy no 


AT THE OLD STAND, 








: “Wouldn't 
No. 20 Winter Street “Sere, I ox 
’ 
Is now very large and complete, “Perhaps y 
The Custom Department is under the directioa ot Mr. B.W- do till 
RICHARDSON, well-known in this city, and Gentemen, Youth ut yor 
or Boys can depend upvun receiving garments in thepest style ol The boy no 
the art. ayy 
‘32m J. WALTER READ, Prornews. [ylllhelp yc 
“I dunno w 
FAMILY DYE COLOBS. “Tl sh ow) 
(PATENTED OcT. 13, 1863.) The gentler 
A SAVING OF 80 PER CENT. lave ¢ 
BLACK, _ u 0 
BLACK FOR SILK, LIGHT BLUE, L "5 n out of y 
DAKK BLUE, FRENCH BLUE, DARK BROWS, ll beojn * 
CLARET BROWN, LIGHT BhOWS, begin.” 
SNUFF BROWS, The | 
For Dyeing Silk, Woolen and Mixed Goods, Shawls, Seth gentle: 
Dresses, Kibbons, Gloves, Bonnets, Hats, Feathers, kid t the lettey 
Gloves, Children’s Clothing, and all kinds 
of Wearing Apparel, mes, 
CHERRY, ® 
CRIMSON, LIGHT DRAB, _— Remembe: 
DARK DRAB, FAWN DRAB, DARK GRE By, them ¢3 
LIGHT FAWN DRAB, LIGHT GREE HMR them til] y 
MAGENTA nf 
For 25 cents you can color as many goods as would vor pr ead you 
cost five times that sum. Various shades can be product ep hag it to me 
| the same dye. ‘he process is simple, and any one Ss & | 
| dye with perfect success. Directions im English, Fre Where’l] ] 
| German, inside of each package. “TD 
| MAIZE, | ABA “to that 1 
MAKUUN . 
ORANGE, ROYAL PURPIA, — SLATE, ting to hi 
PINK, . SALMON, sOL¥ _ p ning ! B 
SCARLET, VIOLET, | + Bu 
LEATH “Pat, OR 0 
For further information in Dyeing, and giving 4 perfect Wass TT 
ledge what colors are best adapied to dye over others; ( “5 great 


valuable recipes,) purchase Howe & Stevens" Treatise 
and Coloring. Sent by mail on receipt of price—lv cen o 
ufactured by HOWE & STEVESS,. at. 

260 Broapwat, 5s 
For sale by druggists and dealers generally. 


“J don’t kn: 
ble, exceller 

















Since this event Mrs. Gil- 


the spider, collects poison from honeyed flowers. 


HOME PRINTING OFFICES: Bj list by lea 
Toy “Learn ther 
PLEASURE AND PROFIT. ing elses by 
A PRINTING OFFICE FOR $15 AND #7.) , 
SOMETHING FOR THE BOYS. a @ yourself 
Men and Boys are MAKING Money with the LOW of B at 
by which Cards, Labels, &c,, are printed at @ saving - Went hi 
cent. Some boys earn $2 per week besides attending 0 “billi-h ” 
Send for a Circular td the LOWE ony ostd o: 
5—ly 23 Water never. Hy 
low, and a 
YOUTH’S COMPANION. ned before 
A FAMILY PAPEFP: ver, or 
DEVOTED 10 men he kn 
Piety, Morality, Brotherly Love --- ¥* eer and bet 
anism, No Contreversy: M-a-n,” he 
PUBLISHED WEEKLY BY hed roon 
OLMSTEAD & CO., BOSTON, MASS» tab. 
ba * 
No. 22 School Street i What gibl 
PRICE, $1.25 A YEAR, PAYMENT IN orant, hard. 
$1,50 will invariably be charged if payment is not at. showed 


commencement of the subscription year. 


M the gentle 





